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Map shows the partition of Palestine 
into Jewish and Arab states. Jaffa 
will be an Arab-controlled city. 


Palestine Partition 


The ‘United Nations General As- 
sembly has voted to partition Pales- 
tine into a Jewish state and an Arab 
state. The vote was 33 in favor of 
partition and 13 against. Ten nations 
abstained (did not vote). 

Under the U. N. plan the Jewish 
state will include a little more than 
half of Palestine. The Arab state will 
include the rest. (See map above.) 

The holy city of Jerusalem and 
its vicinity will be an international 
area governed by the U.N. It con- 
tains many sacred Christian, Jewish, 
and Moslem (Arab) shrines. Jerusa- 
lem will be open tc people of all 
faiths. 

The U. N. plan calls for economic 
union between Arab and Jewish 
states. This means that they will use 
the same kind of money, have inter- 
state highways, railroads, and postal, 
telegraph, and telephone services. 
They will cooperate closely in trade. 

The division of Palestine into two 
states will be enforced by local 
troops. It will be supervised by the 
U. N. Security Council and by a five- 
man U. N. commission which will go 
to Palestine. 

British troops will be withdrawn 
by August 1, 1948. The two states 
will be set up between August 1 
and October 1, 1948. 


New Liners Urged 
For U.S. Shipping 


A four-year program to build 4 
U. S. passenger liners has been 
urged by President Truman’s Ad. 
visory Committee on the Merchant 
Marine. The committee says that the 
46 liners would cost $600,000,000. 

These liners would help the U. §. 
to compete with other countries 
which run large, fast liners. 

Two of the liners suggested would 
be in the 50,000-ton class designed 
to carry 2,000 passengers between 
New York and ports on the English 
Channel. Other smaller ships sug- 
gested would travel the Mediter- 
ranean, South American, African. 
Caribbean, and Pacific routes. 

The committee also suggested 
that a number of high-speed, dr 
cargo and tanker vessels be built. 

Many U. S. ships were lost during 
the war. 

U. S. shipping officials say that 
new passenger ships will have larger 
cabins, more swimming pools and 
play decks, and better food. They 
hope to lower fares so that more 
people can afford to travel. 


World's Biggest Mirror 


The worlds biggest mirror is being 
installed in the world’s biggest tele- 
scope, on Mt. Palomar in southern 
California. 

The telescope in the Mt. Palomar 
observatory* is the reflector type. 

The mirror is 200 inches in di- 
ameter and is worth $600,000. It was 
made in Corning, N. Y., in 1934-35 
Then it was shipped across the coun- 
try to California Institute of Tech- 
nology where its reflecting surface 
was ground to perfect accuracy. The 
grinding took several years. 

Recently the mirror made the !ast 
part of its journey to Mt. Palomar 
On Nov. 19 it was carried by truck. 
at six miles an hour, through rain 
and fog, up miles of twisting road 
to the top of Mt. Palomar. 

The mirror is twice the size of the 
biggest telescope mirror now in vse. 
Astronomers say it will gather light 
from twice as far away as any pres- 
ent telescope. They say it will bring 
to view eight times as much of the 
universe as man has ever seen. 


ae 


* Means word is defined on page 9%. 
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N. ¥. Times map 
Map shows route of the new canal. 


Mississippi Canal 
ls Being Built 


Much of our country’s inland ship- 
ping travels along’ the Mississippi 
River and the other rivers which flow 
into it. The Mississippi flows for 
1,100 river miles through the center 
our country from Minneapolis 
and St. Paul to the Gulf of Mexico. 

The seven-mile stretch of the Mis- 
sissippi above St. Louis is known 
as the Chain of Rocks Reach. Here 
ledges of rock extend under the river 
from the west bank. The ledges make 
navigation dangerous, It is hard to 
keep long strings of barges from 
swinging onto the rocks. 


8-MILE CANAL 


An eight-mile canal is being built 
above St. Louis to by-pass the Chain 
of Rocks Reach. (See map.) The 
canal will make navigation safer and 
easier on the Mississippi. By using 
the canal, long tows of barges will 
be able to travel from Minneapolis 
and St. Paul to the Gulf of. Mexico. 
At present long tows must be broken 
into sections to pass the Chain of 
Rocks Reach. 

The main lock of the canal will be 
one of the longest in the world. It 
will be 1,200 feet long and 110 feet 
wide. Its walls will be about 92 feet 
high—the height of a five-story 
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building. There will be one other, 
smaller lock in the canal. 

Levees* will be built on each side 
of the canal as protection against 
floods, 

The cost of the canal and locks 
will be over $16,000,000. The build- 
ers hope to finish the canal and locks 
in four years. 

A 2,368-foot highway bridge will 
be built to carry U. S. Highway 66 
over the canal. The bridge will cost 
a million and a half dollars. 


Prehistoric Hunters 
Camped in Nebraska 


Traces of ancient men who lived 
between 20,000 and 35,000 years ago 
have been found in southwest Ne- 
braska. They were found near Lime 
Creek, 12 miles northwest of Cam- 
bridge, Nebraska. 

Last summer members of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska’s museum staff 
were digging in the Lime Creek 
area. A“flash flood suddenly raged 
down the creek removing tons of soil 
from its banks. 

When the flood was over, the mu- 
seum men found a large animal bone 
and then some flint chips. They 
blasted away more dirt and found 
the camp site of some early, wander- 
ing hunters. 


RELICS 


The museum staff found tools and 
weapons which the hunters had 
used. These had been chipped from 
flint-like stone or carved from bones 
and antlers. The «staff also found 
skeletons of twenty animals, birds, 
and reptiles. 

Two other camp sites were found 
near-by. 

Since the discovery of the camps, 
the museum staff has been collecting 
and studying the tools and weapons. 
They found blades, dart points, 
scrapers, awls, and chopping tools. 


EARLY TRAVELERS 


Next spring a’ search for human 
skeletons in the campsites will start. 
If skeletons are found they will be 
the oldest ones discovered on the 
continent of North America. 

An expert from the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington, D. C. 


* Means word is defined on page 9. 
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said, “The Lime Creek visitors were 
hunters. Apparently they were 
among. the first tribesmen to cross 
the Bering Strait from Eastern Asia 
to the mainland of North America. 
At that time there were relatively 
few glaciers on the continent. 
~“We believe that these hunters 
traveled down the eastern slope of 
the Rockies. Some of them must have 
followed streams which led them out 
into the Great Plains and eastward 
to the Mississippi River.” 


U.N. Broadcasts 


News of the United Nations is car- 
ried to all parts of the world by short- 
wave radio broadcasts. 

News bulletins are prepared .by 
the U. N. Radio Division. The bul- 
letins go on the air twice a week. 
They are transmitted* by “ham” 
(amateur) short-wave operators to 
other “ham” operators all over the 
world. There are 100,000 of these 
operators helping to tell the world 
about the U. N. 
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The Long and Short of It 


Senate page boys have been pro- 
moted to long pants by a recent Sen- 
ate ruling. House page boys were 
promoted several months ago from 
blue-serge knickerbockers and rib- 
bed, knee-length black stockings fo 
long pants. Here Thomas Jones, 13, 
Senate page boy from Detroit, and 
House Page Bruce Grindod, 16, of 
Ardsley, Pa., compare the old and 
new styles in the Senate cloakroom. 


Press 











OHN CABOT was one of the 
earliest explorers of the New 
World. In 1497 he sailed from 

England across the North Atlantic. 
The first land he sighted in the 
strange new world was an island. 

Cabot knew that he had found a 

new land for King Henry VII of 
England. So he named it New 
Found Land, a simple name that 
stuck through the centuries. 

Newfoundland (pronounced NEW- 

fuhnd-luhnd) became the first Brit- 
ish territory outside Europe. 

Newfoundland is closer to Europe 

than any place on the North Ameri- 
can continent. Planes making flights 
between North America and North- 
ern. Europe stop at Newfoundland. 
There isa modern airport at Gander, 
used by eight international air lines. 
(See map above.) 


Newfoundland’s location is impor- 
tant for another reason. The island 
stands guard over the entrance to 


the St. Lawrence Canada’s 
busiest waterway. 


Newfoundland is separated from 


River, 


Map courtesy of THE ROTARIAN magazine 


Will Newfoundland Join Canada? 


the mainland. of North America by 
two narrow straits. On the map 
Newfoundland appears to be point- 
ing a finger at the Strait of Belle 
Isle. Across this narrow waterway 
lies bleak, cold Labrador. 

“Rocky” best describes Newfound- 
land. Her coastline is rocky and has 
many narrow, deep bays (fiords). 

Newfoundland has many rivers, 
lakes, and waterfalls, The river val- 
leys are heavily forested with spruce, 
red maple, pine, fir, spruce, and 
juniper. The forests give shelter to 
the caribou, bear, fox, lynx, marten, 
and beaver. 


FOOD FROM THE SEA 


The interior of Newfoundland is 
a rocky tableland, for the most part 
barren. But this barren surface cov- 
ers great mineral wealth — iron, zinc, 
copper, silver, gold, chromite, molyb- 
denite, coal, oil shale, marble, lime- 
stone, and building stone. Of these, 
only iron ore has been mined to any 
great extent. It is shipped to Canada 
and the U. S. 


Fishing has been the most im- 
portant industry since the first set- 
tlers reached the island. The coastal 
waters abound in cod, lobster, sal- 
mon, and herring. Seal-fishing is im- 
portant, too. 

One-fourth of the “Newfies” (New- 
foundlanders) are fisherman or 
workers at the fisheries. 

Other Newfies earn a living by 
farming, raising livestock, lumber- 
ing, mining, and working in the pa- 
per mills. 

Newfoundland buys clothing and 
other manufactured goods: from the 
U_ S. and from Canada. 

Fish, mostly codfish, is the main 
food in Newfoundland. Some vege- 
tables and fruit are grown during 
the summer months. Other foods are 
imported from Canada and the U. S. 
But they are expensive, and many 
of the food items you have on your 
table every day are luxuries to the 
Newfies. 

Most Newfoundlanders live in vil- 
lages fringing the coast. Most of the 
villages have less than 200 inhabi- 














Photo (right): Boy in St. John’s, New- 
foundland, with his Newfoundland 
dog and cart, used for light hauling. 


tants. In such a village there may be 
as many as three schools — one Cath- 
olic school and two schools run by 
different Protestant groups. 

The capital and largest city, St. 
John’s, has a population of only 
63,000. Newfoundland’s total popula- 
tion is about 313,000. 

There are few roads and only one 
railroad in Newfoundland. Points 
along the coast are served by steam- 
ers. Horse-drawn wagons and carts 
ire used for local delivery service in 
many places. 

The people of Newfoundland are 
largely of English, Scottish, and Irish 
stock. 

COMMISSION RULE 


From 1832 to 1931 Newfoundland 
was a Dominion. This meant that 
Newfoundland was a self-governing 
nation. 

Newfoundland lost self-govern- 
ment during the worldwide depres- 
sion that started in 1929. Newfound- 
land had no money to run the gov- 
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ernment and asked Great Britain for 
help. Britain put a commission in 
charge of the island’s affairs. 

Newfoundland is still under the 
rule of this commission, made up of 
three Newfies and three British off- 
cials. Now the Newfies desire a new 
government. 


In June, 1946 they elected a con- 






























































































Nowfoundland Government Trade Commission 





Newfoundland Government Trade Commission 


vention to suggest a form of govern- 
ment for the future. 

The convention has considered 
whether or not to: 

1. Continue the commission. 

2. Become a dominion again. 

3. Apply to the U. S. for admis- 
sion as a state. 

4. Join Canada as a province. 

The convention has not yet de- 
cided what to do. But they have 
decided on one thing not to do. They 
will not seek admission to the U. S. 

Canada has made it clear that 
Newfoundland, and Labrador, too, 
are welcome to join the dominion as 
one province. 

When the members of the conven- 
tion have decided what to do, they 
will put it up to the people of New- 
foundland and Labrador. The peo- 
ple will vote for or against the de- 
cision. What would Newfoundland 
gain from a union with Canada? 

1. Newfoundland would stop pay- 
ing tariffs* on Canadian goods. This 
means that the Newfoundlanders 
would pay lower prices for manu- 
factured goods and foods. 

2. Canada has a program for help- 
ing the aged, the sick, the unem- 
ployed, etc. Newfoundlanders would 
come under this program. 

38. Canada would. develop New- 
foundland’s industries. 

4. Canada would take over New- 
foundland’s debts. 


* Means word is defined on page 9. 


Photo at left shows fishing village at 
Twillingate, in northeast Newfound- 
land, with flower garden in fore- 
ground and iceberg in background. 
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LL the year long Mr. Mudgins 
A looked forward to the Christmas 

season. It could not be said that 
Mr. Mudgins was unhappy while he 
waited: Mr, Mudgins was never actively 
unhappy. It was just that he was defi- 
nitely happy at Christmas time, with a 
warm happiness, a nice positive feeling 
which he could feel he was feeling. 

In the long months in which Mr. 
Mudgins had to wait for Christmas to 
roll around, he was just plain Mr. 
Mudgins. He was a part of the mainte- 
nance crew in a plush uptown depart- 
ment store, and none of the many 
customers ever knew that there was a 
Mr. Mudgins. He lived by himself in a 
rather dreary room far over on Four- 
teenth Street, and during the year no 
one paid much attention to him. 

Because he liked children, Mr. Mud- 
gins would have enjoyed talking with 
them. But in the evening, when he 
came out of the dark cavern which was 
the subway, the children continued with 
their game of bouncing a ball against 
the side of an apartment house, or went 
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~ “If you‘re Santa Claus,” the boy 


said, “then give me this ball.” 


By Louise Roedocker 
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on talking; none of them so much a: 
flicked an eye at him. 

Once he stopped to talk to a litt 
boy who was crouched down in a larg: 
packing case which had held loos 
macaroni, but the little boy was to 
busy eating the macaroni left in th 
corners of the box to want to talk. 

But at Christmas time, al] this was 
changed, because then Mr. Mudgins 
was Santa Claus. He had become Santa 
Claus for the first time six years ag 
and he had been chosen because som: 
one at the store had happened to sa\ 
that he looked like Santa Claus. H: 
had the white hair, the fat quivering 
belly —it was his own belly, not 
stuffed one, and he was proud of it 
and he had the white mustache, 
regular picture-book mustache, He had 
the jolly rosy cheeks, and he had eve: 
grown his own beard, a copious flow 
ing, luxuriant white beard. 

Since Mr. Mudgins had become Santa 
Claus, he had learned as much as h« 
could about the real Santa Claus; he 
knew the names of his reindeer, he 
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knew about his workshop at the North 
Pole, he knew about the buxom, pleas- 
wnt wife. Mr. Mudgins would think up 
new stories to tell the children about 
his home at the North Pole, but he him- 
self thought that the best of his stories 
was about Blitzen. When enough chil- 
dren had gathered about Mr. Mudgins 
in the store, he would tell the story of 
Blitzen. 

“Blitzen,” ne would say, looking at 
the children with twinkling eyes, 
‘Blitzen never wants to get into. har- 
ness on Christmas Eve. Blitzen is a stub- 
born little reindeer — and lazy. He wants 
to stay in where it is warm. Every year 
Blitzen asks me when he is going to 
have his Christmas . . .” 

On this particular morning, Mr. 
Mudgins was on his way to work. He 
had come up from the subway and 
was walking along briskly, eager to 
get to the store and iuto his red suit. 
He wished sometimes that people would 
see him as Santa Claus when he didn’t 
have on the red suit, but they never 
lid. 

It was snowing this morning, and 
that pleased Mr. Mudgins. When it 
snowed, he could almost sniff the 
breezes from the North Pole, because 

e North Pole wasn’t a blizzardy place. 
to him, but one that was just pleasantly 
overed with snow and ice, where the 
temperature was never below what was 

mfortable. 

Several times Mr. Mudgins stopped 

look into the store windows at the 
Christmas displays: he noticed the toys, 
nit he thought they weren’t as fine as 
iis; he gloated in the shine of tinsel, 
the brazen red of a huge Christmas bell; 
e delighted in the holly wreaths with 
their satiny, thick, red bows. 





Waren he reached his department 
store, he went upstairs in the service 

ator, got into his red suit, and stood 

king about him at all his toys in the 
toy department. The lovely dolls with 
their eyes that moved and their soft 
silky hair — they were like tiny chil- 
ren. The shine of sturdy red dragons, 
the gleam of silver bicycles, the trains 
that ran on tracks. 

Almost everything in the real world 

is reproduced here in miniature, and 
this world was Mr. Mudgins’. 

‘Hello, Santa Claus.” He turned and 
Mrs. Wilson, who sold toys, was smil- 
ig at him. Mrs. Wilson had a fine, 
ouncey figure and a per., alive face, 
nd she glanced from him now to the 
ys about him. “Did you ever think 

ww much fun it would be really to 
tive away the toys? Let the kids pick 
vhat they wanted most and carry it 

me? Wouldn’t that be a day!” 

Mr. Mudgins was disturbed. “They 
et what they want,” he said. “They 









tell me what they want and the mam- 
mas buy it for them. They all get what 
they want.” He was sure that every 
child who came to his toy store got 
what he wished for. 

“I should hope so,” Mrs. Wilson said. 
“I'd hate to think I was going through 
this for nothing.” 

“But everything is always sold out the 
day before Christmas,” Mr. Mudgins 
said. “We never have much left. That 
proves they get what they want.” 

“At least some of them do, and I 
guess we can be satisfied with that,” 
Mrs. Wilson said. 

Mr. Mudgins walked slowly to the 
throne chair which was on an ele- 
vated platform. It was a huge chair 
draped with a cloth that resembled 
snow; the cloth glimmered and winked 
in the faintly bluish light. Behind the 
chair was a huge painting of a sleigh 
and capering reindeer, the sleigh so 
big it looked as if Santa Claus had 
just stepped out of it. 





Mr. Mudgins leaned over and patted 
one of the reindeer, a little one with 
bright roguish eyes and a daintily up- 
raised hoof. “Hello, Blitzen,” he said, 
but his voice had a sad little under 
current in it. 

All that morning and afternoon, Mr. 
Mudgins kept thinking that maybe the 
children who came to him and whis- 
pered in his ear might not get what they 
wanted. There might be some mistake, 
some mix-up, and he wouldn’t be around 
to see that it was made right. 

He listened more carefully to what 
the children whispered to him, seeing 
their eyes big with delight and belief; 
and when their mothers came to ask 
him what was the one thing they want- 
ed most in the world this Christmas, 
he told them carefully. The mothers 
came in their sleek fur coats and their 
gay hats, and he looked them earnestly 
in the face when he told them, and 
they always nodded and smiled and 
hastened away. 

Surely Mrs. Wilson was wrong. Mr. 
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Mudgins told his stories as he always 
had, talked to the children and patted 
them on their heads, smiled and chuc- 
kled, But still he didn’t feel quite sure. 
Perhaps he never would have been 
sure if the little boy’ with no mittens 
and no cap and an old coat too big for 
him hadn’t come into the store. The 
little boy didn’t belong in this store, 
which was a bright and shiny store, and 
certainly he didn’t belong there with- 
out having his mother or father along. 
The boy — he couldn’t have been more 
than seven — just stood and stared 
around him at all the toys, as if he 
thought there couldn’t possibly be so 
many. Mr. Mudgins watched him as he 
fingered a train, ran his hand over a 
bicycle, and then went over and 
touched a puffed-up basketball. — 


T HE boy picked up the basketball 
and hefted it, punched it with his fin- 
gers, tossed it up into the air and 
caught it again. He glanced slyly about 
then to see if anyone was looking, and 
Mr. Mudgins wasn’t sure what the boy 
was going to do, when the boy caught 
sight of him. 

When the boy saw Santa Claus, his 
dark face became darker, and a mean 
expression came into his eyes. Carrying 
the basketball with him, he swaggered 
over to Mr. Mudgins. He stood right in 
front of Mr. Mudgins and planted his 
legs firmly. He stared at Mr. Mudgins 
insolently. 

“Don’t that beard get hot?” he asked, 
grinning knowingly. 

“No,” said Mr. Mudgins. “It’s a nice, 
comfortable beard. I’m used to it.” 

“Yeah, I'll bet,” said the boy. “I'll bet 
it’s real, even.” 

“Sure, it’s real,” said Mr. Mudgins. 
“Want to feel it?” 

The boy reached out his hand and 
gave a good, hard pull on the beard. 
He looked at Mr. Mudgins incredulous- 
ly. “And I suppose you're going to tell 
me that you live at the North Pole?” 
he said vindictively. 

“That’s right,” said Mr. Mudgins, 
smiling, his pink cheeks creasing. “It’s 
a pretty nice place to live, too.” 

The little boy’s face suddenly be- 
came very «ngry. It was the anger of 
one who has been betrayed many times, 
and didn’t intend to be betrayed again. 

“What are you trying to tell me?” 
he asked. “You trying to tell me that 
you're really Santa Claus?” 

“Of course I'm really Santa Claus,” 
said Mr. Mudgins benignly. 

The boy raised the basketball in his 
hands. “I ain’t got no money,” he said. 
“But I want this here. I’ve wanted one 
a long time.” He looked at Mr. Mudgins 
truculently. “If you're Santa Claus, 

(Concluded on next page) 
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Mr. Mudgins Meets 
Santa Claus 


(Concluded) 


then give me this. For Christmas. Give 
it to me.” 

Mr. Mudgins was unable to say any- 
thing. He looked at the boy, at his poor 
clothes, at his tight, unbelieving, scorn- 
ful face. He couldn’t take his eyes from 
the bright, bitter eyes of the little boy. 


The little boy backed away. “Ah, for-: 


get it,” he said roughly. “Forget it. I 
knew all along there ain’t no Santa 
Claus. There never was and there never 
will be.” 

Something began to happen to Mr. 
Mudgins. First he felt as if he were 
being emptied, taken up by his heels, 
that everything was being shaken out 
of him. And then the emptiness was be- 
ing filled, and it was being filled with 
something as sparkling and glowing as 
a bow! of red jello, something quiver- 
ing and gay. 

“Take the basketball,” Santa Claus 
said. “Take it.” 

He patted the ball in the little boy’s 
hands. “And when you play with it, re- 
member that there is a Santa Claus.” 

“You mean it?” the boy said, not be- 
lieving 

“Of course I mean it,” said Mr. Mud- 
gins, smiling. 

“Gee —” said the boy. “Gee —” He 
clasped the basketball, but his eyes 
were on Mr. Mudgins. 

The boy looked at Mr. Mudgins won- 
deringly, his eyes wide with a new 
faith. 

Mr. Mudgins knew what he was go- 
ing to say, and he knew, too, that what 
he would say was true. 

“You didn’t expect to find Santa Claus 
in here, did you? You thought I was a 
fake Santa Claus. But you hoped I 
wasn’t. You came and looked for your- 
self. No one told you. Well, you can’t 
tell anyone where Santa Claus is, do 
vou see? Each one has to find out for 
himself, just as you did.” 

The little boy nodded his head. Mr. 
Mudgins watched him as he scooted 
away for the elevator, taking one last 
shining glance over his shoulder. 

The boy was very young, Mr. Mud- 
gins thought. Too young to understand 
Mr. Mudgins’ discovery. Because Mr. 
Mudgins had found Santa Claus, too, 
in that moment before he gave the ball 
to the boy. He no longer needed the red 
suit. to feel like Santa Claus. 

After a time, Mr. Mudgins called 
Mrs. Wilson over to him. “Mrs. Wil- 
son,” he said tranquilly, “I owe you for 


a basketball.” 


This story reprinted by permission of 
Charm Magazine and the author, Louise 
Roedocker 


Christmas Everywhere 


NEARLY EVERY COUNTRY in the world has contributed some custom or symbol to 
the celebration of Christmas. Our front cover, drawn by Junior Scholastic’s artist, 
Frank Danovich, shows some of these Christmas “gifts,” and our story below ex. 
plains them. How many are familiar to you? 


MEXICO. Boys and girls 
play a game of breaking 
the pinata, a decorated 
earthen jug filled with 
candies, fruits, and 
charms. The pinata is hung overhead 
and is kept moving up, down, and 
sideways by means of a rope. Each 
player is blindfolded in turn and is 
given a club to break the pinata. 


GREECE. Special breads 
are baked and marked 
with a cross on top. A 
coin is hidden in the part of the loaf 
set aside for the family. Other parts 
are for a saint, the home, family live- 


stock, and other goods. 

o> popular dance, the cueca, 
is done outdoors. Men 

wear sombreros (large hats) and 

women wear colorful skirts. Music 

for the dance is played on a guitar. 


CHILE, Christmas comes 
during the summer. A 


ITALY, The Nativity 
scene, showing the Christ- 
child in the manger, rep- 
resents the sacred occa- 
sion which marked the beginning of 
Christianity. In churches and homes 
all over the world the Nativity scene 
is reconstructed with model figures. 
Sy Nicholas Day, December 
6. On St. Nicholas Eve, 


children set out their wooden shoes 
filled with food for St. Nicholas’ 
white horse. If they have been good 
they find gifts the next morning. 
other nations. In France 
they are called noels, and 


in German, Weihnachtslieder. On 
Christmas Eve in England groups of 
carolers, called waits, sing “God 
Rest Ye Merry Gentlemen” and other 
carols in the streets outside homes. 


HOLLAND. The Dutch 
exchange gifts on _ St. 


ENGLAND. Carols are 
sung at Christmas time 
in England as in many 


SWEDEN. The good 

spirit of Christmas js 

called Tomte. Tomte is a 

little elf who is said to 

sit, unobserved, in a cor- 
ner of the home and watch the fam- 
ily festivities. In Denmark he is 
called Jule-nissen. 


NORWAY. The Christ. 

mas season is called Jul. 

from which we get Yul: 

On Christmas morning a 

pole of spruce with littl 
tufs of branches on top is set out- 
side the house. A Christmas dinne: 
of straw or grain is attached to th: 
top for the birds. This is also done in 
Sweden and Denmark. 


SWITZERLAND. Wood- 

en toys are popular gifts 

in Switzerland and Ger- 

many. Father Christmas 
and his wife, Lucy, distribute the 
gifts to Swiss boys and girls. 


CHINA. Chinese Chris 

tians light their way to 

church on Christmas Ev: 

with lanterns slung on 

poles. As they march to 
church they sing carols in Chinese 
Midnight Mass is announced by 
lighting firecrackers. Churches ar 
decorated with evergreens, flowers 
and posters of peace and joy. 


UKRAINE. Christmas 

Eve is called “Holy Eve- 

ning.” Children go from 

house to house singing 
Kolyadki, the Russian word for ca 
ols. The carolers carry a bright sta’ 
on which a picture of the Moth: 
and Child is painted. 


BELGIUM. Belgians, lik 

the Dutch, give gifts o: 

St. Nicholas Day. St 

Nicholas is pictured 

bishop's dress, seated 01 
a white horse. He is said to vis 
homes on St. Nicholas Eve and 1 
turn the next day with gifts for th 
good children and whipping rods fo: 
the bad ones. 

















CHRISTMAS 
WORDS 


Here are some more of the Christ- 
mas words we told you about last 
week. 





Nativity is prounced na-TIV-i- 
tih. It comes from the Latin word 
nativitas. Both the Latin and the 
English word mean “birth.” When 
nativity is spelled with a capital 
“N” it means the birth of Christ. 

YuLE means Christmas. 

The midwinter festival of the Teu- 
tonic peoples of northern Europe 
was the gayest time of year for them. 
They called their festival month 
Yule or Jol (from which we get our 
word “jolly”). When the long win- 
ter months began to shorten and the 
sun grew stronger there was cause 
for great rejoicing. 

Many of our Christmas customs 
came from the Yule festival. One of 
these customs is the Yule log. 





YULE Locs were great blocks of 
oak brought in Christmas Eve. They 
were lighted with a brand kept from 
the Yule log of the year before. The 
ashes of the log were saved and 
were supposed to bring good luck 
and prosperity to the house. 

Caro. comes from the Greek 
word choraulein, meaning “to ac- 
company a chorus on the flute.” 
From the Greek word came the 
Latin word choraules, meaning “a 
flute player who accompanied the 
choral dancers.” 

The old French word, caroler, 
meaning “to dance,” came from the 
Latin, And the Middle English carol 





or carole came from the French. 
The Middle English word meant “a 
dance or round accompanied by 
singing.” 

Our word “carol” originally meant 
a song for dancing. Today it means 
“a song of joy or exultation*, particu- 
larly a song of religious joy.” 

Wassau. (WAH-s1) has several 
meanings. It is a drink of hot spiced 
ale or cider. It is also a festive song 
or carol. When wassail is used as a 
verb, it means “to sing carols from 
house to house.” 

“Wassail” comes from the Old 
Nordic ves heill and the Middle Eng- 
lish waes haeil. These expressions 
mean “Be thou well.” They were 
used as expressions of good wishes 
on festive occasions. 


S*T-A-R-R-E-D W-0-R-D-S 


Words starred * in this issue are defined here. 


exultation (ehk - suhl - TAY - shuhn). 
Great joy and happiness; triumph. Ex- 
ultation is a noun, formed from the 
verb exult. The adjéctive is exultant. 
From the Latin ex, meaning “out,” and 
salire, meaning “to leap.” 


levees (LEHV-eez). Built-up em- 
bankments to keep a river from over- 
flowing. From the French lever mean- 
ing “to raise.” 

observatory (ob-ZUHR-vuh-toe-rih. 
Pronounce the o in ob as in connect.). 
A high place or building for observing 
the stars and other objects in the sky. 
Observatory is a noun. Related words 
are observe (verb) and observation 
(noun). 

tariffs (TAR-ihfs. Pronounce the a 
as in sat.). Duties or taxes paid on 
imported or exported goods. In the 
U. S. tariffs on exports are forbidden by 
the Constitution. 


transmitted (trans-MIHT-ted. Pro- 


nounce the a as in sat.). Sent out by, 


radio waves. From the Latin trans, 
meaning “over, across,” and mittere, 
meaning “to send.” 


NAMES AND PLACES 


(The accented syllable is capitalized.) 


Tel Aviv (TEHL uh-VEEV). 
Haifa (HIE-fuh). 

Nicaragua (nihk-uh-RAH-gwah). 
Honduras (hon-DOO-ruhs). 


Junior Writers 


These stories are from a collection 
of cat stories written and illustrated by 
Victor Dial. Victor is a pupil at St. 
Luke’s School, New Canaan, Conn. 


A Tomcat Named Maud 


Maud came to us in the early spring 
with fur supposed to be white but now 
a dirty gray, with tail all muddy, paws 
bleeding, nose dirty from rough alley- 
cat experiences. 

Maud was so delicate and dignified 
we thought it was a girl cat. So we 
named it Maud. Time went on grad- 
ually, day by day, week by week, month 
by month. Maud got stronger and big- 
ger. By this time she had grown up to 
be a well-bred cat, a very well-bred cat. 

We used to dress her up in doll 
dresses with fancy lace and little bon- 
nets and take her for a ride in a car- 
riage we were going to give to the 
Salvation Army. Maud enjoyed this. It 
helped her to forget other memories. 

Sometimes she spied a neighbor’s dog 
and jumped out of the carriage, high- 
tailing it after the unlucky dog. In a 
minute we could hear “bow wow” and 
“meow” and then Maud would come 
back perfectly unhurt. She would jump 
into the carriage and seem to say, 
“Drive on, James.” 

As she grew old she was very sad. 
She walked with her head drooping 
down. One day we noticed she wasn’t 
around anywhere and she never did 
come back. 


Blue Boy 


Blue Boy was a prize cat worth at 
least $50 a hair. He had won at almost 
every cat show in our town. Everybody 
wanted to buy him because he was so 
handsome. 

The owners of Blue Bov were our 
neighbors by mere coincidence, They 
were going away and they could not 
take Blue Boy, so they left him with us 
until they came back. We had him for 
about a week. He was enjoying himself 
around the house doing tricks now and 
then to amuse us and also to get some- 
one to look at him. He jumped from the 
bookcase to the mantel and got flowers 
and leaves to put at our feet. We were 
supposed to throw them so he could 
go get them and bring them back to us. 

One day some friends of the owners 
came to get Blue Boy. After he had 
been gone a week we had a phone call. 
The phone call was, “Blue Boy is un- 
happy. We thought if you talked to him 
it would make him feel happier.” 

So it was that it ended in cat talk 
and human talk. 











MODELS FROM 
EARLY AMERICAN HISTORY 


EVERAL years ago in Junior Scho- 

lastic, C. J. Maginley, principal of 
Main Street School, Danbury, Conn., 
wrote an illustrated series of articles 
about the tools, wagons, furnishings, 
and other things used in early Ameri- 
can homes and villages. The illustra- 
tions showed how boys and girls could 
make models of such things as a butter 
churn, ducking stool, pillory, Conestoga 
wagon, river flatboat, cradle, tobacco 
roller, etc. 

Now Mr. Maginley has put these and 
many more into a book called Historic 
Models of Early America, published by 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, New 
York ($2.50). Mr. Maginley tells how 
each thing was used in colonial days, 
and how to make a small model of it. 
Each thing is shown in a clear drawing 
by James MacDonald. In other draw- 
ings Mr. MacDonald shows the various 
parts and their dimensions. These work- 
ing drawings, with instructions, are 


Early Bicycle, nicknamed 
The Boneshaker. 


easy to follow. A list of all the materials 
needed is also given. We show you 
here several of Mr. MacDonald's draw- 
ings from the book. They are just half 
the size they are actually shown in the 
book. 

Among the transportation things in 
the book, besides those mentioned 
above, are a Viking ship, an ox cart, a 
sleigh, a canal packet, a horse car, the 
Monitor and the Merrimac. Two mod- 
ern models are shown: The first Wright 
Brothers airplane and the first Ford 
car. 

Things from early American farms 
include a plow, a harrow, a grain 
cradle, a water wheel and grist mill. 

Things from homes and villages are 
a log cabin, a well sweep, a hornbook, 
a foot stove and the items mentioned 
above. 





— 
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Ducking Stool 





Conestoga Wagon 
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Viking Ship 


Drawings by James MacDonald from “Historie Models of Early America,”” by C. J. Maginiey (Harcoust, Brace). 
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from our readers 


Dear Eprror: 

We read in the daily paper that the 
Government is going to scrap the 
U. S. S. Constellation unless they can 
raise more money to restore it. We 
would like to make this suggestion. 
Why not have American school children 
donate pennies to pay for the restora- 
tion? 

Our school has 1,000 pennies that 
we would like to use to start the fund. 

If you think our suggestion a good 
one, would you help to make it known? 
Thank you. 

A Committee of th: 
7th and 8th Grades, 
Pine Hill School, 
Pine Hill, N. J. 


Eprror’s CoMMENT: Good idea. We will 
forward it to Secretary of the Navy John 
L. Sullivan. Other classes might write let- 
ters to Secretary Sullivan, U. S. Depart 
ment of the Navy, Eighteenth Street and 
Constitution Avenue N. W., Washingto: 
D. C. The U. S. S. Constellation is a sistes 
ship of the U.S.S. Constitution. The Con- 
stellation was launched in 1797, a few 
months before the Constitution. Thus, th: 
Constellation is the Navy’s oldest ship. S) 
fought in the undeclared sea war against 
France in 1799, in the war against th. 
Barbary Pirates, and in the Civil War (01 
War Between the States ). Her most famous 
fight occurred in 1799, when she captured 


hee 


The Constellation at Annapolis, where she 
served for years as Middies’ training ship. 


the 44-gun French raider, L’Insurgent 

Today the Constellation rests at the South 
Boston Navy Yard, her superstructure dis 
mantled. She may be junked completely, 
because the Navy has not set aside funds 
to pay for her restoration. 


Dear Eprror: 

In your November 10th issue, page 
17, in the Martin Aircraft ad, it says 
that there is a runway under construc- 
tion at Patterson Field, Dayton, Ohio 
that will be 10,000 feet long, and that 
it will be the largest runway im -the 
world. 

There is already a 10,000-foot run 
way in the Logan Airport, here in East 








Boston, where I live. So, the one in 
Ohio won’t be the largest since there 
already is one that length. 
José Rodriquez 
Donald McKay School 
East, Boston, Mass. 





Dear Eprror: 


In yout FUNparade column, page 
20 of the Nov. 10th issue, you said that 
at least 50 words could be made from 
the word DYNAMITE. My class 
worked out 80. 

Paul Munsell 
Marysville School 
Portland, Oregon 


Dear Epitror: 


In your column of “Letters from Our 
Readers” in the November 10 issue, 
Patricia Moore, of Central Junior High, 
Milton, Mass., stated that the Arbor 
Day stamp of 1932 also pictured living 
persons in addition to the Iwo Jima 
stamp. 

I recall that the Navy commemora- 
tive stamp of 1945, issued as part of 
the Armed Forces series, was made from 
an actual photograph. At least some of 
the men pictured on this stamp are 
indoubtedly still living. 


Norman Larson 
Schiller School 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Some undoubtedly still living. 








INTERNATIONAL PEN PALS 


Would you like to correspond with 
students in India, Peru — or anywhere 
else in the world — for 10 cents? 

A new peacetime V-mail called “air 
letters” makes this possible. For 10 
cents your post office sells a light blue 
sheet 8% by 12 inches. Write on one 
side, fold it up, and it becomes a self- 
envelope. 

The Sept. 22 and Nov. 3 Teacher 
Editions of Junior Scholastic printed 
lists of organizations and people who 

ill supply the names of foreign pen 
pals. The Scholastic Writing Awards 
booklet tells how you may enter your 
en pal letters in our Writing Awards. 
\sk your teacher to show you these. 

If your teacher does not have the 
lists or the booklet, ask her to write to 
us for them. Address: Scholastic Writ- 
ing Awards, Scholastic Magazines, 220 
East 42d St., New York 17, N. Y. 



















STATELEIGH...for“ Him.” 
One of the smartest pens 
you can give or get. 14 
kt. gold-filled Lock-Slip 
Cap. For “Her,” The 
Garland. 





Toure smart to give... lucky to get a 
Watermans 


You prove that you know value...you know what's 
in style...when you give a genuine Waterman’s! “No other 
pen writes like a Waterman’s” because only Waterman’s 
offers a wide choice of hand-ground 14 kt. gold points 
plus other exclusive features for easy writing. Choice of 
colors, too. Every one.a beauty winner! L. E. Waterman 
Co., New York 13,.N. Y. 












l 


CORINTH...a luxury pen 
with no luxury tax. 
Cap is shimmering 
tarnish-proof Astra- 
lite. A wonderfully 
impressive gift! 


Bia STALWART...big, husky, 
iia handsome, with a big 
point, a BIG ink capac- 
ty. “Her” model, also 
13.50... The Starlet. 
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CRUSADER... for “Him.” 
Many “expensive pen” 
features including 
Lumalloy Cap; hand- 

ound point. Model 
ior” Hér,” same features, 
The Conquest. 
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ANODIZED ALUMINUM LK 
NON- BREAKABLE 7 
“LUSTRE " 
TREE ORNAMENTS 
ELECTRIC 
BUBBLE LIGHTS 


| ELECTRONIC \| 
PROPULSION 
REMOTE CONTROLLED 
TRAIN SETS 








MAGIC PRINTER 
(AN INKLESS METHOD 


, AUTOMATIC 
(@ /NDOOR 
TARGET GUN 
SHOOTS ./75 CALIBER 
STEEL PELLETS. 
ACCURATE AT 30 FT. 











DIAL~- STYLE 
ROOM-TO-ROOM OR 
HOUSE-TO-HOUSE 
TELEPHONE ,SETS 

50 FT. OF WIRE 





JEWELRY 
#|| MANUFACTURING SET. 
RINGS, BRACELETS, 
NECKLACES, BROOCHE. ee 
COSTUME JEWELRY . | See iuee ones Vf ~~ 
Go Sees, 
MAGNETIC BAO | 
CHESS BOARD TOS 








MOULDING AND 
COLOR SET 





SMALL TAPESTRY 
WEAV/ING SET 





MYSTERY BANK 
(ONLY THE OWNER 
RECEIVES THE 
CARD THAT TELLS 
HOW TO OPEN 
THE BANK ) 


| ) - 
| . 
MAGNETIC PUP. | ee = | 
HIS HEAD FOLLOWS } 
1 MECHANICAL MAN 





THE BONE IN 


ANY DIRECTION / WITS MINIATURE BALL 





9 HOLE GOLF iz 
| GAME PLAYED BY &z 
| REMOTE CONTROL {2 
I(THUMB PRESSURE | 
| ON A PLUNGER || 
| CONTROLS THE SHOTS }| 
| | 

















Send your best snap- 
shots to Shutterbug 
Editor, Junior Scho- 
lastic, 220 E. 42d St., 
New York 17, N. Y. if 
your picture is good, 
you will receive a 
Shutterbug Button. 





BOB,” an employee of Mary's City of David 
Hotel, Benton Harbor, Mich. Photo by Joyce 
McKee, Washington School, Marion, Ind. She | 
used a Baby Brownie camera. 
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He used a Rolleiflex. 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
“SCORES IN EVERY FIELD OF SPORT’’ 


GULL OR BOY? Sea gull perched on dock along - 
New York waterfront. Photo by Ralph Ragland, tas esg 
Joan of Are Junior High, New York, N. Y. une 











SURFCASTING. Photo by Stanley Heuser, ivy 
Street Junior High School, Newark, N. J. 
Stanley used an Argoflex camera. 
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DEC. 15, 1947 


Citizenship Quiz @& = 


1. CHRISTMAS FILL-IN 


Fill in each of the following blanks 
with a word from the list of 10 words 
below. Score 4 points each. Total, 32. 


1. In Sweden the spirit of Christmas 
is called a P 
2. The Dutch call Santa Claus 





3. In England the carol singers who 
sing their songs in the streets are called 





4. The is the dance 
done in Chile during the Christmas 
season. 

5. The birth of Christ is represented 
in the scene. 

6. The French sing at 
Christmas. 

7. Another name for Christmas is 











8. ______. distributes gifts to 
Swiss children. 
cueca 

Yule 
Tomte 
waits 


St. Nicholas 


Nativity 

noels 

Kriss Kringle 
wiegenlieder 
Father Christmas 


My score__.. 


2. NEWFOUNDLAND 


Underline the correct answer to each 
of the following questions. Score 5 
points each. Total, 25. 


1. What territory belongs to New- 
toundland? 
a. Labrador c. Iceland 
b. Greenland d. Nova Scotia 
2. What ‘s Newfoundland’s main in- 
dustry? 
a. mining 


c. farming 
b. manufacturing 


d. fishing 
3. From what people are large num- 
bers of Newfoundlanders descended? 
a. French c. Eskimos 


b. Danes d. English 


4. What nation may Newfoundland 
soon join? 
a. U. S. c. Canada 
b. Alaska d. Antarctica 
5. Who is credited with having dis- 
covered Newfoundland? 
a. Columbus c. Magellan 
b. Cabot d. De Soto 


My score. 


3. TWIN WORDS 


Each of the words in the column at 
the left has a “twin” in the column at 
the right. They either mean the same 
thing or are closely related. Find the 
pairs. Score 4 points each. Total, 20. 

) boneshaker 
) ham 
) canal 


) tanker 


) mirror 


a. amateur short- 
wave operator 

b. liner 

c. telescope 

d. bicycle 

e. locks 


My score 


4. NAME THE PLACES 


The answer to each of the follow- 
ing questions is a place. The kind of 
place is shown in parentheses after 
each question, Score 2 points for ques- 
tions 1 and 2 and 4 points for ques- 
tion 3. Total, 8. 


1. Where in the U. S. is a canal 
being built? (river) 
2. Where is the world’s biggest tele- 
scope? (mountain) ‘ 
3. What two Central American na- 
tions issued postage stamps to call at- 
tention to their claims in a boundary 
dispute? 











My score. 


5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Write your answer under each ques- 
tion. Score 5 points each. Total, 15. 


My score _.. My tetal score 





1. Name the capital 
(star) and the main 
airport (plane) of 
this island. 


3. What do we call 
this Mexican Christ- 
mas decoration? 


FLIN parade 


Riddle-de-dee 


1. What moves back a few inches 
every year but rushes forward and 
downward all the time? 

2. What goes up the hill and down 
the hill but never moves an inch? 


Can You? 


Can you touch your scapula with 
your patella? 

Can you touch your sternum with 
your phalanges? 

Can you touch your rhinos with you: 
clavicle? ° 


Answers 
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‘How're you doing? 


GIFT SUGGESTION 


When someone hands 
should you 

A. Wait until he has gone before you 

B. Open it at once in his presence. 

C. Wait until he is ready to leave. 
then open it. 


you a gift 
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A Swell Skate 


TAKE all the ski of Sonja Henie, 
add a pair of roller skates and a dash of 
youth, mix well, and what do you have 

Peggy Wallace, national roller figure 
skating champion. 

Sensational is the word for Peggy. 
About the only thing she can’t do on 
skates is play the tuba. But she can do 
a Mapes, a Lutz, an Axel, a Camel 
spin, a Jackson hands, and a split-jump. 

Don’t ask me to describe these stunts. 
You have to see ‘em to believe ‘em. If 
you take your own skating seriously, 
I'd advise you not to see them. After 
watching Peggy float through the air 
with the greatest of ease, you'll throw 
,way your skates and take up lotto. 

Peggy is 18 years old, 5 ft. 5 in., 119 
pounds, and has the kind of blonde 
hair you can’t get from bottles. She 
took up skating at the age of 14, while 
a student at Bay Ridge High, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Three months later she en- 
tered and won the New York State 
novice lady figure skating champion- 
ship. 

She then teamed up with another 
great young skater, Norman Latin, of 
Newtown High, Queens, N. Y. They 


were so sensational that the Roller 


Skating Operators Association sent 
them to England to exhibit the Ameri- 
can style of figure skating. 

Upon their return they cleaned up 
every title in sight. They copped the 
national senior pairs championship 
and Peggy captured the U. S. woman’s 
singles crown. 

Peggy's daily routine is about as easy 
as training for a fight with Joe Louis. 

She arrives at the rink at 10 a.m. 
and practices figures until 12. After a 
two-hour time-out for lunch and rest, 
she puts in another hour and a half on 
free skating. 

She then rests up while her partner 
(Latin) takes his practice. Then they 
get together and finish the afternoon 
with a two-hour “drill ‘on pair skating. 

The hardest stunt of all, according 
to Peggy, is the Camel-jump-Camel. 
While going forward, she jumps off her 
left foot and makes a complete revolu- 
tion, landing backward on the other 
foot and going into a spin. 

In three years of competition, Peggy 
has won 27 championships. Next to! 
skating her favorite hobbies are swim- 
ming and the movies. Bette Davis 
(“hammy but good”) is her favorite 
actress and Glenn Ford (“handsom- 
est”) and Guy Madison (“cutest”) are 
her favorite actors. 





Photo by Sam Robbins 


Peggy Wallace 


SHORT SHOT 


This will give you an idea why Sid 
Luckman, Chicago Bears“ crack quar- 
terback, is called “The Pro.” In fading 
back to pass against the Los Angeles 
Rams in a recent game, Sid found two 
Rams aboard his throwing arm — his 
right. Sid coolly switchedshe ball to his 
left hand and shot-putted a pass to 
George McAfee, a gain of 14 yards. 

— Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 











HOSPITALITY STARTS 
® WITH ICE-COLD COKE 


Ask for it either way... both 
trade-marks mean the same thing. 


‘Coke’ 
ST 



















NO ISSUE DURING CHRISTMAS VACATION ' " PUZZLE 
See you again January 5, 1948 quiz-word 
TO All OF OUR READERS 


Merry Obristmas 
and happy Dew Vear 



































Delta Circular Saws 






e®*eeee#?*® 

lt takes 29 words to complete this puzzle. 
Score 3 points for each word you get right, 
and see hew close you can come to the high 


score of 87. 


2. The eye. 

4. Female deer. 

5. Evergreen shrub used for Christmas 
7 























Delta Lathes 






Delta Buffer and Grinding Heads 


Ask your shop instructor how 
8. Drag along. 


» 
ou have a chance to win) =: 
12. Abbr. for Long Island. 


i 13: Cost. 


14. Adverb meaning in such , 
a famous Delta Power Tool |}: aie eet 
. : . we 3 iS 18. Dec 25. 
.««by entering the Woodworking Divisions of the Scholastic industrial Arts Competition | 21. Feminine pronoun, 


22. Short for sister. 
Your woodworking ability may tion. You pay no entry fees or 23. Boy’s name. 


earn you the thrill and distinction other charges. Ask your shop 24. Sixth tone of musical scale. 
e of winning a popular Delta Power teacher now for complete details | 
it Tool. There are many Delta Tools and rules. Then get busy on the 


offered as exciting awards entry you hope makes 


decorations. 
. Because. 








. in the Woodworking Di- you a happy winner — 1. Christmas song of joy. 
2 visions of the Scholastic and a proud owner of a . — es a 
» ‘ at rings on ristmas Day. 
macneneee: Aste apes MIL A ® EE Delta Power Tool. 5. Flat band in the form of a circle. 
; 6. Another name for Christmas; also a 
if your instructor lacks complete information on the log burned at Christmas time. 
Woodworking Divisions of the Scholastic Industrial Arts 7. Abbr. for foot. 
Competition, ask him to write for particulars to Scho- 9. Familiar name for U. S. a. . 
lastic Magazines, 220 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. ee 
14. Dull pain. 
15. To throw off. 
DELTA MANUFACTURING DIAYARTLO)\ 16. The hard layer of skin at the end of a 
finger. 
lake" ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 17. Mountain in Thessaly, Greece. 
MILWAYREE MILWAUKEE 1. WISCONSIN 19. Abbr. for railroad. 


20. Abbr. for manuscript. 


General Sales Office e 6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 





Answers in Teacher Edition this week; in pup! 
| en ES eae ¢ ene edition January 5th issue. 


TYTRATIY Al “AEE , $10.00 WORTH OF serneaiaepeneae 
CALL TLE: mdi wow!! FUN — ONLY 10c! ~- ala ly oc Diagqindaty a 
velt Set COMPLETE. ose & $10.00 stamps, Army, te ACROSS: 1-rip; 4-Como; 5-gum; 6-go; 8-here; 


Selon Renate ee tee, Senmomeriven | 10th 9-irk; 10-one; 1l-tar; 12-pod; 13-lava; 14-Ia.; 
















)—— a (ecceuse anes  § pochage 500 Foreign 








foreign sources. Includes Stamps 
Battieship & Large Reveaues. Everything ONLY Sc Sos Abin, South Amerien Seee Brame ~ oa 15-ale; 16-pony; 18-are. 
° . Approval Buyers. Palestine, etc. Includes airmai ves and DOWN: 1-Rome; 2-I’m; 3-Po; 4cured; 5- 
METROPOLITAN sraue co. worth Oc. This offer sent for 10c¢ to * 
Dept. 31 Nassau St., N. ¥. 7 


Approval Applicants only—one to a customer. Genoa; 6-grave; 7-okra; 8-Hopi; 9-Italy; 13-lane; 
JAMESTOWN STAMP CO.. Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York 16-Pa.; 17-or. 
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"He Speaks ‘Em All 


A shop in Mexico City had a little 
sign on display in its window which 
read: “All languages spoken here.” 

A curious friend asked the proprietor: 
“Do you really have that many inter- 
preters?” 

“Why, no,” answered the proprietor, 
“I don’t have any at all.” 

“But who speaks all those languages?” 

What a foolish question,” answered 


the proprietor. “My foreign customers, 


f in ” 
rt course. 


Rudolpho Sainz, East Barre, Vt. 


* Stop Crying 
Pog “Tt wish that little boy out- 
» the window would stop crying.” 

Tome “Will you give me a quar- 
ter if I can make him be quiet?” 

Mother: “Yes, but you can’t make 
him be quiet, can you?” 

Tommy: “Yes, I can.” 

Mother: “How?” 

Tommy (opening the window): “It’s 


ll right, Wilbur, you can stop crying 
A 


Janice Haman, Boyd School, Monroe, Mich. 


“A Bird’s-Eye View 


The teacher was instructing her pu- 
pils about birds and their habits and 
said: “At home I have a canary and it 
can do something I cannot do. Do you 
know what it is?” 

Little Eric: “I know. Take a bath in 
a saucer.” 


Roma Lou Watkins, Fries Avenue School, 
Wilmington, Calif. 


Treasure Hunt 


Mr. and Mrs. Jones decided to take 
their children on a boat ride. While 
they were drifting along, little Jack 
saw a bottle floating on the water. He 
cried out: “Look, everybody! There’s a 
bottle floating in the water with a paper 
in it. It must be a treasure map.” 

The entire family had a hard strug- 
gle getting the bottle but finally suc- 
ceeded. They opened it and read the 
message: “Dear Milkman — please 
leave one quart of milk and a pound 
of butter.” 


Adriene Singer, Bradfield School, Dallas, Texas 


Grandma’s Clever That Way 


Mother: “Look at this beautiful rug. 
Grandma hooked it.” 

Bobby: “Gee! Isn’t she afraid she'll 
get arrested?” 


Judith Millman, Oliver Wendell Holmes School, 
Corchester, Mass. 
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Obliging Friend 


A hungry man was going from door 
to door, asking for food. At one door 
he asked: “Can I have a bite?” ‘ 

The man of the house answered: “I'd 
like to give you one, but the dentist 
pulled my teeth out this morning.” 

Walter Smith, Bakersville School, Manchester, N. H. 


There’s Always a Way 


Mary: “My uncle had a 25-pound 
barrel and he wanted to make it lighter.” 


Janie: “What did he have in it?” 
Mary: “Nothing.” 
Janie: “Then what did he do?” 


Mary: “He filled it with holes!” 


Clifton Arrington, Jr. H.8. 120, New York, N. ¥. 


Joke of the Week 


Woman customer (in bank): “I 
would like to make a loan.” 

Bank official: “You'll have to see the 
loan arranger.” 

Woman: “Who?” 

Official: “The loan arranger! 
loan arranger.” 


The 


Woman: “Oh, you mean the one who 
says, ‘Hi Yo Silver’?”’ 


Wells Raymond, Garden Country Day School, 
Jackson Heights, N. Y. 





























FOR BEST 














54 AWARDS OFFERED 


ALUMINUM PROJECTS 


“y Identical —~ 















































The big contest has just started! Here’s your chance to pick 
up one of the generous cash prizes in the Metal Division of 
the Scholastic Industrial Arts Awards competition, con- 
ducted by Scholastic Magazines and sponsored by Alcoa. 
From either wrought or cast aluminum, make a project and 


try for one of the prizes. 


You can’t lose . . . you'll not only have heaps of fun 
ou’ll learn important “know- 
at might help you land the job you want later on. 
Ask your teacher about the bes for this exciting con- 
test. Hurry, start your aluminum pro i 


workin 


with aluminum, 
how” 


Atuminum ComMPaANy OF AMERICA, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


\ 


oject right away. 


sticks, 
stands, 
press parts 


br acele ts, 
lathe parts» 


| 


Awards, 220 —_ 7 
Street, 


i 
| 
given ae na, $2 8, 
below, wilt of Suminum See "Honorable Mention 
two $5 each. ' 
projects* __ Senior High 
GHT ALUMI- GROUP It prone re- H 
wou any project I Schools, for fer than 10 boars \ 
a ect, FOC> ceiving Ie. $505 
of Ce 5" “" whic pees tng! eat $10; \ 
tubes . h major na, tions, 

° alaminu se nstructions Six a Menti ' 
materia a verlaid, $5 eac : 1 
bammererapeds 8 oe ouP 11i—Semor | 

t hed. f GR Tech. 
etc ; ethods S ° hools, bg 1 
} spun or other ™ High ie Vocational i 
) handling: Schoo’ for students re- 1 
I —_— aC 3 1 
1 CAST ALU MN cast yes 5 ee mae 850: 1 
| w ver week. F iret ERM» 
ee 
u c : en ’ 
SSS 5N } snaterial of cote finished Six —_ } 
} Brojec eyamples: — rules, 1 
1 ee tray®> —, Teacher te Arts H 
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' oiates, am mp bases, ain write to: 1 
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Gulf” Building, 
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Sid Elias WAR WITH STAMPS 
Ab Feins 








Positively Greatest 


FREE OFFER 








MEANDERING RIVERS HAD 
NOT BEEN CLEARLY DEFINED. . 





IN 1904 THE TWO NATIONS ENGAGED /N A 
BORDER DISPUTE AND THE U.S. INTERVENED... 


LET US WOT SHED ANY ) WE WILL SUBMIT | 
THE DISPUTE 70 THE 
KING OF SPAIN FoR 

















IN 1718 THE KING OF SPAIN OFFERED 
HIS SOLUTION BUT BOTH NATIONS 
WERE DISSATISFIED... 


AGAIN THE US. INTERVENED. . 


GENTLEMEN, THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES WILL CONSIDER YOUR 








tive spaces; Scott’s 1948 
Standard $7.00 catalogues 
“Philately’s Encyclopedia” 
—absolutely FREE to appli- 
cants for foreign approvals 





becoming customers. 


BARGAIN STAMP SERVICE 


SantaAna + Califernia 


Latest Scott's International 
$6.00 stamp album—cover- 
ing entire world, contains 
36,000 illustrated descrip- 














<Poo-t ma-Z= 











TIN PAN ALLEY” DIAMOND 


THE HONDURANS 
ARE ALREADY MASS - 








CLAIMS AND WILL SUGGEST A FAIR 
SOLUTION? 




















GEORGE WASHINCTON OLD GLORY” G OTHERS 





Famous Managua-Nicaragua’’ Oia- 
mond Sha Stamp. gorgeous Ecua- 
dor showing Washington, American 
Eagie uv. S&S. Flag in NATURAL 
COLORS, also Fezzan ‘“‘French For- 


IN 1935, HONDURAS /SSUED AN AIRMAIP 
S7AMP SHOWING A MAP OF HONDURAS 
AND INCLUDED THE DISPUTED TERR/ - 
TORY iN [TS BOUNDARIES. 


NOT TO BE OU TDONE, NICARAGUA 

ORDERED A SET OF 7 AIRMAIL STAMPS 

SHOWING THE DISPUTED TERRITORY WI/TH- 

IN THE BOUNDARIES OF NICARAGUA .7H/S 
SET APPEARED /N 1937. 





Colonials, iq issue, others 
cvenvruine” ‘se with Approvals. . 


CAPITAL STAMP CO. Dept. 7. Little Roek, _ Ark. 





t HYDERBAD SET. print- 

TON GAUGE and MILL/- 

METER SCALE. Given to Approval Ap- 
plicants who send le for mailing to 


















































a) rsa 
‘& Collector's Supplies. Special Offers! 


HARRIS 6 /CO., 107 Transit Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 


THIS NICARAGUAN STAMP /s AN 
AFFRONT TO HONDURAN 
SOUERE/ONTYS 








DIFFERENT 


25 thts. 3 clllE 


remiums with ourchases. 


UNITED STATES |. 
30 Different—only 10c : 


25 Diff. Unused Commemoratives $1.00 
F. $. Townsend, 458 Norton Pky., New Haven, Conn. 


44 Q, DIFFERENT STAMPS 
1 including Commemoratives, Charities 
Airmail, Surcharges, Sets, etc. Only 


3c to Approval Buyers. 
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DIPLOMATS OF BOTH COUN~ | THUS ENDED 
TRIES ll ol (RON OUT THE |\A POSTAGE 
DO/SPUTE . 


GENTLEMEN) a 75 THEN AGREED VTH BOTH 
THAT BOTH NATIONS WILL WITHDRAW | COON TAT 
THEIR MAP STAMPS FROM THEIR | Ow TOR FOR 
POST OFFICES AND WILL AWA/T A ~ ' 

PEACEFUL SETTLEMENT OF THE 





WITHOUT THE 
USE OF ARMS 
AND AT THE 
SAME TIME 
OBTAINED A 




















BADGER ! STAMP CO., Dept. K, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 








emer Surprise package of Stamps 12 different 
FREE Countries. 1 Watermark Detector. 1 Perfora- This 
tion Gauge, supply of Stamp Hinges, 1 Approval sheet velt. 
for duplicate Stamps, 1 rare triangle. To Approval Ap- 
plicants sending Sc Postage. BELAIR STAMP CO., 
1949 Belair Road. Baltimore 13, Md. 


FREE! - - ROOSEVELT TRIANGLE ! ! 


beautiful Monaco triangle honors President Roose- | gasciNATING AIRMAIL COLLECTION. ase — 
We're giving them away to approval applicants! AND BEAUTIFUL LANDS REPRESENTED, INCLUDING 


GRAMATAN STAMP CO., . K 
Box 1002 Church Street Annex, New York 8, N. Y. RAYMAX, 129-B WILLIAM ST., N. Y. C. 7 


LARGE, OBSOLETE LIBERIAN ISSUE TO APPROVAL 
APPLICANTS. 3c POSTAGE PLEASE. 








ONLY v. S. COLONIAL gn ig 








BELMONT STAMP CO., Cept. Ne. 60, Washington 10, 0. GC. 
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ADLEZ STAMP CO., BOX 312-S, SOUTH RIVER, N. J. 





DIFFERENT COLONY, LARGE size 
STAmP » Oe TO ar PROWAL LOUIS MORRISON, Dept. A, Milmont Park, °c. 


BUYERS. 


FRENCH COLONIES 30 ; BEAUTIFUL AIRMAILS 10/ 


EACH FRO 100 Dif. 


Airmails $1.00; 200 Dift. Airmails $3.00 
Selected sets at reduced 


prices on approval. 








See p. 16 for more stamp ads. 
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(ADVERTISING @ 


Can you identify these. trademarks and advertising slogans? You have 


what $ rn 4? 

















seen many of them in Scholastic Magazines. They stand for products 


_ Thi r 
and services recognized for high quality and dependability. For each : ry ; 
of the 20 shown here you have three answer choices, one of which is (A) Columbia 

(B) RCA Victor 
correct. Put a check mark in front of your answer. Score 5 points for (C) Decea , 


each correct answer: A score of 90 to 100 is excellent. 80 to 90 good. 
70 to 80 fair. 









2. This famous prod- 
uct you wear on: 
your: 

(A) feet 
(B) head 
(C) hands 









AT ALS" 
a4 


look f 
Kodak feel “er 


bev” 








RE 








BREAKFAST 
GHRWRIONS 








3. The name of: 4. The trademark of 5. This slogan identi- 6. Mr. Peanut is the 7. Slogan used by: 


(A) a sports jacket America’s largest: fies: trademark of: (A) Spur Ties 
(B) a cough drop (A) intercity bus (A) Miracle Whip (A) Peter Pan Peo (B) Gillette Blue 
(C) a camera company Salad Dressing nut Butter Blades 
(B) dog biscuit (B) Sealtest Ice (B) Planters Salted (C) Aqua-Velva 
manufacturer Cream Peanuts 
(C) amusement (C) Royal Crown (C) Goldenberg’s 
park Colo Peanut Chews 


8. Slogan. used by: 











(A) Sunkist 
Oranges 

(B) Wheaties 

(C) Beechnut 
Bacon 





Ansco 

































9. This company 10. Select the missing 11. This trademark is 12. This is the brand 13. This trademark 14. Royal is a manu- 
manufactures: word for this fa- found on: name of: identifies: facturer of: 
(A) watches miliar slogan: (A) boxing gloves (A) @ nail polish (A) the Sherwin- (A) shoes 
(B) films and (A) Plymouth (B) baseball bats (B) a shoe polish Williams Co. (B) typewriters 
cameras (B) Chevrolet (C) a candy bar (C) a floor polish (B) Gerbers Baby (C) jewelry 
(C) fountain pens (C) Ford Foods 
(C) The House of 
Squibb 
“ ” 


THERMDs “Dp pe 

































15. “Thermos” stands 16. Symbolizing the 


17. Arrow is the trade 18. The hero of 


19. Goodrich and 


for: Prudential Life In- name of fine: Nabisco Shredded Hood make “P-F” 
(A) an electric surance Co. is: (A) shirts and ties Wheat advertising canvas shoes 
blanket (A) Mt. Everest (B) radios is: “P.F” stands for: 
(B) Room tempera- (B) Pike’s Peak (C) archery equip- (A) -Little Harvey (A) posture 
ture control (C) the Rock of ment (B) His Nibs foundation 
(C) brand of Gibraltar (C) Barnaby (B) practical 
vacuum insu- footwear 
lated products (C) physical fitness 
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20. “51” isn’t just a 
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number. it identi- 

fies a product of 

the: 

(A) H. J. Heinz Co, 

(B) Parker Pen Co. 

(C) Procter & 
Gamble 
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ACTING iin a school play is great fun. But 
it isn’t all fun. A good role calls for deep 


concentration and plenty of energy. That's 
why every actor appreciates a good, relax- 
ing, energy treat. And that’s why so many 
active people eat PLANTERS PEANUTS. 
PLANTERS have more iron than whole milk 
and raisins—more protein, pound for 
pound, than beef-steak. But more than 
that, PLANTERS are tops in flavor, delight- 
ful to the taste. So, for the biggest quick- 
energy snack on the market, try crispy, 
meaty PLANTERS PEANUTS. And don’t for- 
get to get acquainted with that other deli- 
cious member of the PLANTERS family—the 
Sc PLANTERS JUMBO BLOCK. 









O YOUR students balk at reading 

unless forced? Do they view the 
, dassics, or anything but comic books, 
with a suspicious eye? 

Why not use recordings as a bridge 
between their world and the world of 
literature? When students hear charac- 
ters speak, dialects seem easier, strange 
places more familiar, and other areas 
less remote. Once your pupils meet 
story-book people, they'll want to know 
more about them. 

Here is a list of recordings on the 
junior high level, selected by librarians 
and teachers for the Chicago Board of 
Education. You will approve the accu- 
racy of the stories and their fine pre- 
sentation. Your students will want to 
read the books! 

If you'd like to learn more about 
recordings and how to use them, write 
Row Peterson & Co., Evanston, Illinois, 
for their Monograph Number 51, “Pho- 
nograph Records and Their Use in a 
School Library,” by Dilla W. MacBean. 


Grades 4-7 


Aladdin and His Lamp (Teach-O- 
Disc Record, 175), one 12-inch, $2.50. 

Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves 
(Teach-O-Dise Record, 177), one 12- 
inch, $2.50. 

Homer Price (Gloria Chandler Re- 
cordings), two 12-inch, $5. 


Grades 4-8 


Alice in Wonderland, Ginger Rogers 
narrating (Decca Record, DA376), 
three 12-inch, album, $3.50. 

Robin Hood, Basil Rathbone narrat- 
ing (Columbia Record, MM538-5), 
four 12-inch, album. 


Grades 5-7 


Baldur (RCA Victor Record), one 
12-inch; one of $10 album distributed 
by American Library Association. 


Grades 5-8 


Adventure North (Gloria Chandler 
Recordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

Bayou Suzette (Gloria Chandler Re- 
cordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

Captain Kidd’s Cow (Gloria Chan- 
dler Recordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

In Clean Hay (Gloria Chandler Re- 
cordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

Mischief in Fez (Gloria Chandler 
Recordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

Robin on the Mountain (Gloria Chan- 
dler Recordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

Singing Tree (Gloria Chandler Re- 
cordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

Smoky Bay (Gloria Chandler Re- 
cordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

Strawberry Girl (Gloria Chandler 
Recordings), two 12-inch, $5. 


RECORDS to the RESCUE 









Grades 6-8 


Downright Dencey (Gloria Chandler 
Recordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

Gift of the Forest (Gloria Chandler 
Recordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

Huckleberry Finn (Teach-O - Disc 
Record, 189 and 190), two 12-inch, $5. 

Level Land (Gloria Chandler Re- 
cordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

Mocha the Djuka (Gloria Chandler 
Recordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

On the Dark of the Moon (Gloria 
Chandler Recordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

Rip Van Winkle (Teach-O-Disc Rec- 
ord, 194), one 12-inch, $2.50. 

Spurs for Antonia (Gloria Chandler 
Recordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

Tales from the Volsunga Saga (RCA 
Victor Record), two 12-inch; part of 
$10 album distributed by the American 
Library Association. 

Tales of the Olympian Gods: 1. 
Apollo and Daphne; 2. Apollo and 
Phaeton; 3. Diana — Echo — Narcissus, 
Ronald Colman narrating (Decca Rec- 
ord, DA475), three 12-inch, album. 

Trap Lines North (Gloria Chandler 
Recordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

Young Mac (Gloria Chandler Re- 
cordings), two 12-inch, $5. 


Grades 7-8 


A Christmas Carol (Teach-O-Disc 
Record, 130 and 1381), two 12-inch, $5. 

Christmas Gift: Story of the Juggler 
of Our Lady, John Nesbit narrating 
(Decca Record, DA 357), two 10-inch, 
album, $2.10. 

Courtship of Miles Standish (Teach- 
O-Disc Record, 202), one 10-inch, 
$2.50. 

Forest Patrol (Gloria Chandler Re- 
cordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

Legend of Sleepy Hollow (Teach-O- 
Disc Record, 182 and 133), two 12- 
inch, $5. 

Man Without a Country (Teach-O- 
Disc Record, 101 and 102), two 12- 
inch, $5. 

Middle Button (Gloria Chandler Re- 
cordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

Moby Dick, Charles Laughton nar- 
rating (Decca Record, DA401), four 
12-inch, album, $4.50. 

Road to Alaska (Gloria Chandler 
Recordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

Riders of the Gabilans (Gloria Chan- 
dler Recordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

Struggle Is Our Brother (Gloria 
Chandler Recordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

Treasure Island (Teach-O-Disc Rec- 
ord, 127 and 128), two 12-inch, $5. 

When the Typhoon Blows (Gloria 
Chandler Recordings), two 12-inch, $5. 





Coming Up! 
in Senior Scholastic 
January 5, 4948 


Social Studies: Opening of Reg- 
ular Session of Congress; Council 
of Foreign Ministers Meets in Lon- 
don; Commager — Peace and Isola- 
tion (the early 1800s). 

All Classes: Inside Washington — 
Parliamentarian Lewis Deschler; 
Democracy Series — Community 
Citizenship. 

English Classes: The Factory — 
Democracy’s Workshop; Life in an 
American Factory, by Stoyan Pribi- 
chevich; short story — Battle of 
Machines, by Wessell Smitter; 
Composition—Malapropisms; Young 
Voices. 


January 12, 1948 


Social Studies: Special Issue on 
World Oil Industry; Commager — 
The Monroe Doctrine. 

All Classes: Democracy Series: 
America’s Progress under Freedom. 

English Classes: Theme: Distri- 
bution. 


January 19, 1948 


English Classes: Letter writing; 
letters to radio programs. 
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PRESENTING 


High School Composers 


We're proud, and we're delighted. 

We're proud of the high school stu- 
dents all over America who write music. 
Scholastic Creative Music Awards has 
shown us what they can do. 

We're delighted, because you can 
now see and hear their music. Be sure 
to tell your students and your friends 
about these events to come: 

Reap, Pray, Sinc A Christmas Star, 
by Betsy Baker, 12, Athens, Ohio; 
Christmas Lullaby, by Janice Ann Mor- 
ris, 17, Trenton, New Jersey; three other 
student songs. Music ad words will 
appear in the Collier’s Magazine Christ- 
mas issue, on newsstands December 19. 

LisTEN to radio premieres of 1947 
Scholastic Creative Music Awards com- 
positions: A Christmas Star, by Betsy 
Baker, on CBS program, “Gateways to 
Music” (American School of the Air), 
Dec. 11, 5-5:30 p.m., EST. Three first- 
prize winning Awards songs on Fred 
Waring Program, NBC, Dec. 10, 10- 
10:30 a.m., EST. On Dec. 17, same 
time and station, Waring plays the five 
songs Collier's will print. 

Hear In the Glow of Evening, prize- 
winning popular song by Stanley Mish, 
19, Johnstown, Pa.; on Signature record 
by Johnny Long’s orchestra. 
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BUILD YOUR OWN 
CLASSROOM 
LIBRARY 


With Scholastic-BANTAMS 
Only 25c¢ per copy! 


Twenty - seven outstanding 
books that appeal directly to 
your students . .. approved by 
high school authorities. 


The NEW Scholastic - BAN- 
TAMS bring fine literature to 
your classroom at amazingly 
low cost. Read the list of titles 


below and place your order 
TODAY. 


1. Twenty Grand. 2. Seventeen. 3. 
Meet Me in St. Louis. 4. Long, Long 
Ago. 5. Babbitt. 6. A Saki Sampler. 
7. Three Hostages. 8. David Harum. 
9. Cold Journey. 10. Captain from 
Connecticut. 11. Genghis Khan. 12. 
Scaramouche. 13. Last of the Plains- 
men. 14. Short History of the Army 
and Navy. 15. Green Mansions. 16. 
Life on the Mississippi. 17. Captains 
Courageous. 18. Wind, Sand and 
Stars. 19. Oil for the Lamps of China. 
20. Only Yesterday. 21. The Lives of 
a Bengal Lancer. 22. Rogue Male. 
23. Tutt and Mr. Tutt. 24. Wild Ani- 
mals | Have Known. 25. Thirty Sec- 
onds over Tokyo. 26. They Were Ex- 
pendable. 27. This is the Navy. 


Teor off here—mail today 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
PLEASE SEND ME 


No. of No. of No. of No. of 
Copies Book Copies Book 



































MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES 
(One or more titles) 


NOTE: Special price of Twenty Grand, a collec- 
tion of twenty short stories by outstanding 
authors, is 20c per copy for Scholastic Maga- 
zine subscribers. All other titles: 25c. 


Check or money order MUST be enclosed unless 
order is to be billed to school authorities. 

















A Message to You 
on "WW orld Trade 


from Benjamin Cohen 
United Nations Assistant Secretary-General 


62 nations are working out the 
machinery for the International 
Trade Organization. A first-hand re- 
port on the conference is carried on 
pages 8-9 of Senior Scholastic this week. 
Benjamin V. Cohen, United Nations 
Assistant Secretary-General in charge of 
Public Information, has prepared this 
exclusive message for you, stressing the 
importance of the world trade Gonfer- 
ence: 

“Through Scholastic Magazines 1 
wish to ask educators everywhere to 
focus the attention of students and 
teachers upon the far flung implica- 
tions for the welfare of every nation 
of a greater and freer development of 
international trade. No modern standard 
of civilized living can exist now with- 
out the use of products exchanged on a 
universal basis among the peoples of 
the world. 

“If the peoples of the world are faced 
with the overpowering problems of 
keeping alive, and have to devote their 
efforts to the search for the very bare 
necessities in food, clothing, and hous- 
ing, it is not strange that they can give 
little thought to the problems which 
transcend that immediate concern. No 
national economy can become sufficient- 


f° Havana, Cuba, delegates from 


ly developed to provide for all such es- 
sential needs unless, through interna- 
tional trade, it produces the where- 
withal to acquire abroad the comple- 
mentary materials required for an over- 
all production of the truly basic articles 
of consumption. 

“The Havana United Nations Con- 
ference on Trade and Employment is - 
intended to work out agreements 
among the governments which will 
make. such international exchange of 
commodities profitable and easy to all 
nations concerned. If we are to restore 
the sinking standards of living in the 
war-devastated sections of the world 
and to create higher standards in the 
countries whose economies could not de- 
velop any further due to the limitations 
imposed by the recent war, the Havana 
Conference must produce positive re- 
sults in harmonizing the varying na- 
tional interests of the trading nations. 

“I am confident that on the basis of 
the large area of agreement and com- 
promise already established at the pre- 
liminary meetings in London and in 
Geneva, sound foundations for future 
international understandings in eco- 
nomic matters will be concluded in the 
United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Employment.” 





Off the Press 


Fundamental Education. Common 
Ground for All Peoples, Macmillan, 
1947. 325pp., $2.50. 


When the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion (Unesco) met in Paris last year, it 
attacked the vast problem of illiteracy. 
A program of Fundamental Education 
was proposed, which would involve not 
only the mechanics of reading and writ- 
ing, but formulating a content that 
would aim “at improving the life of the 
nation . . . and imparting knowledge of 
the world.” In the present volume the 
spadework of the committee is offered 
to the public. The educational needs 
of countries which range in size from 
Honduras to China are described by 
experts. Proposals for solution of the 
problem are offered with the full knowl- 
edge that literacy and living standards 


are inextricably interwoven and _ that 
any one phase of the problem — lan- 
guage for example — is really a thousand 
problems. 


A World of Great Short Stories, edited 
by Hiram Haydn and John Cournos. 
Crown Publishers, N. Y., 1947. 950 
pp., $3.95. 

This is an anthology of short stories 
that will be hard to match for compre- 
hensiveness. Almost all countries of the 
world are represented in 115 stories 
written by representative writers in the 
United States, England, other parts of 
the British Empire, Western and Cen- 
tral Europe, Russia, the Orient, and 
Latin America. Among the authors in- 
cluded are Hemingway, Steinbeck, 
Maugham, D. H. Lawrence, Proust, 
Rolland, Mann, Koestler, Chekov, Kafka, 
Gorky, Lin Yutang, Tagore, Sholem 
Aleichem, and Molnar. 

— Howarp L. Hurwiz 





